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Suppo Your Local Yrtan League 


The National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroe: 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for th: 
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William L. Evans, Exec. S« 
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819 Liberty Avenue, §S. } 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 


A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
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312 West 9th Street 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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8311 Quincy Avenue 
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103 Englewood Avenue 
N. P. Dotson, Jr., Secretary 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 

John K. Ridley, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Negro Division, 


GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Temple Building 
125 Falls Street 
R. O. Johneon, Sec'y 
Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 


1805 Vine Street 


Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Millard T. 
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URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
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914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E 
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ANGELES 
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Floyd C. Covington, Exe« 
Director 
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Julius A. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 
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Marion. Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
600 West Tenth Street 
Robert L. Neal, Exec. Sec'y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUF 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. W 
Memphis. Tennessee 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 
LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
L. J. Searcy, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts 

William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneanolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 
Charles W. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Clarence A_ Laws, 
Exec. Sec'y 
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NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
James H. Hubert, Exec. Director 
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Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 
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OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec’y 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
AERMSTEONG ASSOCIATION 
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Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec Se 
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1300 Fifth Avenue 
RE. Maurice Moses, Exec. Sec'y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN 
435 Westminster 8t., 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
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Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
Ss Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 
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Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bide 
Second Avenue at Cherry St 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Tlinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC 

643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec 
Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenne 
Clarence A. Parham, Exec. Sec’y 


Washineton, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connectic 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
240 Grove Street 
Mise Bertha A Herrington, 
Exec. 
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The Editor Says 


ANOTHER DON'T BOOK 


HE War Department has seen fit to issue 

a little booklet to the American soldiers 

stationed in England. The booklet is de- 
signed to prevent friction between the soldiers 
of the United States and those of Great Britain. 
Its contents consist largely of admonitions in th« 
form of don'ts, with simple explanation of the 
differences in the customs and character of the 
English and American people. Reading excerpts 
from the booklet as published in the daily press, 
it seems that the end of the exhortations of the 
War Department is to impress upon the Ameri- 
can solider abroad the desirability of common 
courtesy and decency in his relation with our 
Allies. That such a booklet is necessary will be 
surprising, if not distressing, to many Ameri- 
cans. 

Be that as it may, if we are to gain from our 
experience in the past it would appear that a 
similar booklet should be issued by the War De 
partment and distributed to all of the white per 
sonnel of the army, officers and enlisted men, 
on the subject of their relationship with th« 
Negro personnel, both at home and abroad 
Such a booklet is indicated by the series of con 
flicts which occurred in France during the last 
war, when Negro soldiers and officers were sub 
jected to insult and humiliation by both whit 
officers and enlisted men who attempted on not 
a few occasions to impose the pattern of rac 
relations of Mississippi and Florida on Franc« 
And from recent reports emanating from Aus 
tralia to the effect that white American soldiers 
are attempting to induce Australians, who wel- 
comed their defenders, black as well as white 
to erect rigid color bars against their fellow 
Americans in taverns, in places of amusement 
and recreation, and to impregnate the citizenry 
with contempt for the American Negro soldier 
Such a booklet is further indicated by the sev 
eral clashes between white and colored soldiers 
in army camps at home, all of which hav: 
arisen out of the efforts of misguided white 
soldiers to enforce racial discrimination and to 
keep the Negro soldier in his place. 

Of course under a system of racial segrega- 
tion perhaps such conflicts are inevitable, but 
they may be reduced to the minimum if the 
War Department will assume the task of educa- 
tion of the white soldier on the nature of the 
present conflict. Certainly if it is desirable to 
avoid friction between American soldiers and 
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their British allies, it is equally desirable to ay 
friction between American soldiers and t 
comrades in arms who happen to be citizen 
a different color. 


We know that the War Department is 


gaged in the titanic task of fashioning an ai 
capable of achieving victory in the field. And 
we gladly contribute a few ideas for the p 
posed booklet, especially since Negro soldi: 
are in New Guinea, Ireland, Australia, Ho 
lulu and God knows where else. 


To the American Army 
Officers and Enlisted Men 


We are engaged in the greatest war in 
our history, upon the outcome of which 
depends our survival as a free nation. 

We are fighting to uphold the principle 
that all men are created equal, the principle 
on which our country was founded. 

We must win and we will win. 

Our army is composed of Americans of 
almost every nationality and race, all of 
whom have contributed their share to the 
development and growth of our country. 

The untform of our army must demand 
respect in every country in the world. It’s 
your duty to see to this. When you 
see a man in the uniform of the United 
States Army, no matter what his color or 
race, he is your comrade in arms, facing 
the same dangers you face, fighting for the 
same things you are fighing for. 

T here fore, if he is a colore d soldier: 

Don’t insult him by use of decrading 
epithets such as “nigger,” “darky,” 
“coon!” He is an American just like you 

Don’t attempt to exclude him from any 
place open to other American soldiers. 

Don’t attempt to tell our Allies how you 
treat his kind at home. 

Our Allies won't appreciate this, since 
he is good enough to fight for his country. 
And they may think even less of you. 

Don’t deride his ability as a soldier. The 
Germans and Japanese won’t discriminate 
between him and you. And a machine 
gun or rifle bullet is not conscious of color. 

Don’t attempt to philosophize on the 
race question. The Army doesn’t need phil- 
osophers but fighters and you may get 
mixed up. 

Don’t defend lynching when some of 
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r Allies question you about this uncivil- 
d practice. It is indefensible. 

Don’t brag about being of a superior 
ice. This is the idea we are trying to de- 
roy. It is Hitler’s idea, not Washington’s 
r Jefferson’s or Lincoln’s idea. 


‘Ve think such a booklet, with a few modifi- 
cations for home consumption is imperative. 
\\. don’t think the Negro soldier is going to 
t as much shoving around in this war as he 
di in the last one, and every means to prevent 

understanding and conflict should be utilized 

w if we are not to be embarrassed and the 
essential unity of our effort imperiled. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


E are indebted to Al Smith, the for- 

mer Governor of New York, for this 

quotation which usually preceded an 
nnihilating attack on the pretensions or accu- 
sations of his political opponents. 

We, however, propose to make no attack. 
OPPORTUNITY has no criticism of the personnel 
of the FEPC, or the recently created Man Power 
Commission headed by Mr. McNutt. Dr. 
Robert Weaver and his assistants and the staff 

f the FEPC have done yeoman service in the 
ittempt to break down the color barriers in 
\merican industry. The situation in the State 

f New York, however, is distressing since New 
York above all places should have shown sub- 
stantial results. In New York State the special 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment 
has vastly greater powers than those of the 
FEPC since in New York alone of all the states 
there are drastic penalties provided for those 
employers who exclude workers because of race 
w color or creed. 

This is the record of some of the plants in 
the State of New York as of May 1942. In four 
of the great aviation plants on Long Island 
with upward of 30,000 employees there were 
less than 300 Negroes and of these only ten 
were in occupations classified as skilled and less 
than a hundred were classified as semi-skilled. 
In the Buffalo area, which had been hailed in 
everal news releases emanating from various 
overnmental agencies as an example of a new 
spirit of liberality, these are the facts as of 
May 1942. In the Bell Aircraft and the Curtiss- 
Wright aviation corporations out of a total of 
nearly 40,000 employees there were less than 
150 Negroes and of these only five were classi- 
fied as skilled and forty were classified as un- 
skilled. 

This is the picture of the aviation industry 


in the State of New York. It is an ugly picture. 
There is reason to believe that the picture is 
not substantially different in other defense in- 
dustries in the state. 

At present there is in operation a plan to 
train 30,000 or more women in productive pro- 
cesses in order to meet the expected shortage of 
man power in defense industry. These women 
are not to be trained as janitors or porters or 
laborers, but to operate machines and to per- 
form a hundred other tasks of a skilled and semi- 
skilled nature. Is this one of the answers to the 
evident discrimination against Negroes? Has 
the total man power of Buffalo and New York 
been exhausted? Has the state capitulated to 
racial discrimination and antipathy in industry 
despite the President’s executive order, the pro- 
nouncements of the Social Security Board, and 
the plain mandate of the Legislature ? 

These things the 600,000 Negroes in New 
York would like to know. 


THE TAM O'SHANTER TOURNAMENT 


HICAGO recently was the scene of a 

great golf tournament conducted under 

the auspices of the Tam O’Shanter Club 
of that city. In reality there were two tourna- 
ments, one in which only professionals com- 
peted, the other open only to amateurs. History 
was made in both these tournaments which were 
unique in the annals of golf. For Negroes were 
admitted to the competition for the first time to 
our knowledge in the history of American golf 
competition. Never before have colored golfers 
been able to test their skill and prowess in a 
professional tournament, which because of the 
opulence of its prizes lured the finest golfers of 
America. Not least by far in the competition 
were the colored “pros,” Calvin Searles, of New 
Orleans, Zeke Hartsfield, of Asheville, N. C., 
and Howard Wheeler, of Los Angeles. They 
were not at the top of the heap, but they proved 
bevond doubt that they deserved to be ranked 
among the nation’s best. 

Nothing in the meantime untoward hap- 
pened. The racial apparitions which heretofore 
had kept colored men out of golf tournaments 
in the past, and which still keep them out of 
the national amateur tennis tournaments, van- 
ished in thin air. 

And so we lift our hats to George C. May, 
president of the Tam O’Shanter Country Club 
of Illinois, and his associates. It is such as they 
who give meaning to democracy and keep the 
faith of men in its ultimate triumph. 





today marching side by side with their 

fellow-citizens of the British Empire 
in the fight against an Axis autocracy which 
would sublimate its own nationality and sub- 
jugate all others to menial roles. 

Britain’s spearhead, now being used with in- 
creasing effectiveness agaiast Germany, the 
R.A.F.. has its Negro airmen: colored seamen 
are braving torpedoes in the Battle of the Atlan- 
tic, and many have gone to their deaths under 
the sea which, like the Empire whose far-flun: 
shores it washes, has no color bar 

On the various African fronts, dating back 
to the early fighting in Abyssinia, colored Afri- 
can troops, including the crack West African 
regiments, have played an important role. In 
the United Kingdom, where there is a limited 
number of Negroes, they are also playing their 
part in civilian defense as air-raid wardens, 
stretcher bearers and ambulance drivers. Can- 
ada, which has a comparatively small Negro 
population, has colored men marching shoulder 
to shoulder with white men in the steadily grow- 
ing armed forces there. 

Hundreds of expert Negro foresters from 
British Honduras have arrived in England for 
tree-felling work. They were given a civic re- 
ception on their arrival and were greeted by Si 
Alan Cuthbert Burns, K.C.M.G., then Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who has since been named Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arthur Bromley, K.C.M.G., Cere- 
monial and Reception Secretary of the Domin- 
ions and Colonial Office, also met them. 

In a northern English port there has been 
opened a new hostel for colored seamen, en- 
gaged in the hazardous work of convoying war 
supplies in their posts with the Merchant Navy. 
They come from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Aden, Malta, and Malaya, and each 
one of these Merchant Scamen plays a vital part 
in the war effort. 

From the British West Indies, another large 
area of colored citizens, hundreds of Negroes 
have joined the fighting forces. Many hundreds 
of colored technicians, from Jamaica, Africa 
and the West Indies, have volunteered for war 
work and have been allotted to various tasks. 

It should be remembered that all Negro par- 
ticipants in Britain’s war effort, whether in the 
armed forces, in the Merchant Navy, or in tech- 
nical positions, who are residents in the colonies, 
are volunteers. Conscription has not been ap- 
plied to bring them into the ranks. 

In the British Empire which is made up of 
many races and types of people, there is no 
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ANY thousands of British Negroes are 


The Negro Plays 
An Important Role 
In British Empire 
War Effort 


@ By BERNARD |. SWIFT 


With this amazing story of the support which 
the African and West Indian Negro is giving 
to the British War effort, “Opportunity” be- 
gins a series of articles on the role of the 
Negro in the present world conflict. The series 
will include the contribution of Negroes from 
the Belgian Congo and an article by Kingsley 
©. Mbadiwe on African destiny. 


color bar. Speaking in the House of Lords 
London, on May 20, 1942, Lord Cranborne 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, re-cmpha- 
sized that, in the matter of native members of 
the armed forces, there should be no discrimi- 
nation on account of color. He pointed out that 
there were Home Guard units in Nigeria, th 
Gold Coast, the Gambia, Aden, Mauritius, St 
Helena, Trinidad, Birtish Honduras, Fiji and 
Tonga. He said the Government appreciated 
the desire of the West Indians to serve in the 
armed forces, and arrangements had been made 
for the entry of qualified individuals into the 
R.A.F. and certain sizilled trades. 

West Indian seamen were contributing to the 
vital service being rendered by the Merchant 
Navy, he added, while many West Indians had 
been brought to Great Britain for munition 
work. 

In 1941, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Colonies had affirmed the Government’s stand 
by saying that “it is the accepted policy to give 
Africans in North Rhodesia as well as those in 
all other dependencies in tropical Africa, op- 
portunities to qualify for any employment for 
which they are capable and to supply the re- 
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site educational training The Government 

mn is to create conditions in which an in 
reased number of Africans can be trained on 

much larger scale for employment in every 
phere . 

No precise figures are yet available for pub 

ation on the number of Negroes in the British 
forces. In general, they form the bulk of forces 
raised in Africa and the other outlying Empire 
reas where they form the main population. In 
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Jamaican technicians workine 














Kingdom and in the Dominions, 
form a relatively small portion of 


the | riite 
where thes 
the population, they are proportionately well 
represented ia both the fighting forces and civil- 
ian defense work. It is the general policy to rc- 
tain the Africa within 
their own territories for fighting under condi- 
tions with which they can contend far better 


colored regiments of 


than white soldiers. 
Britain’s crack African regiments have their 
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own colored commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers. The first shot fired by the British 
Army in the First World War was fired by a 
Gold Coast soldier, Sergeant-Major Alaji 
Grunshi, who subsequently won both the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal and the Military 
Medal. 


In the Dominions, colored members of the 
armed forces are given equal opportunity with 
their fellow white members to qualify as com- 
missioned and as non-commissioned officers. 
Because of their great capacity for maaual la- 
bor, thousands of Negroes are working in ship- 
yards and munition plants of the Empire, to the 
advantage of the war effort. 


Not only are the Negroes of the British Em- 
pire playing an important role in the fighting 
forces, on the ships at sea, and in the armament 
plants, but they are opening their purse strings 
to buy war weapons. The Gold Coast has raised 
money for a fighter squadron while other Afri- 
can possessions have liberally contributed to 
funds for the purchase of aircraft. 


The first African soldier to be commissioned 
in the present war in an African regiment is 
S. K. Anthony, a Sergeant of the Royal West 
African Frontier Force, who came from the 
Gold Coast, to Sandhurst, the British “West 
Point,” for training. He has returned to his 
regiment as a commissioned officer. 


Lord Moyne, speaking in the upper House of 
Parliament, last November 12, envisaged a 
steadily expanding contribution by the Empire’s 
Negro population not only to the war effort 
but to the peace-time activities of the post-war 








Seth Anthony, a former Sergeant, Gold Coast Regiment 
who completed the Officers course’ at Sandhurst and 


has returned to his regiment as a commissioned officer 


period. He said it was probably not generally 
realized that the colonies were now very im- 
portant manufacturing factors in the war effort, 
making, among other things, anti-gas respirat- 
ors, electric torches, batteries, mild-steel plates, 
nuts and bolts, web equipment, collapsible rub- 
ber boats and many other products, ranging 
up to great ships, with engines locally built. The 





War in Africa—Sudan Defense Force. 
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Colonial Empire, he said, had given Britain 
reat financial support, and contributions in 
oney of over $104,000,000 had poured in at 
ich a rate that he finally had to check the 
enerous impulses of many of the poore! 


olonies. 


Lord Moyne said that the great resources of 
an-power available in the Colonial Empire 
must be used not only for the war effort but in 
the constructive work of peace-time develop- 
ment. He looked forward with confidence to a 
progressive increase in the part played by 
Colonial peoples themselves, not only in main- 
taining the public services of their separate ad- 
ninistrations but in contributing to the common 
tock of experience placed at the disposal of 
the Colonial services as a whole. He himself 
had in the last few months been able to recruit 
to the Colonial Office staff in London two men 
f African race. This was only a beginning, but 
he hoped the process would expand and con- 


tinue. 


In the records of the last war, many glowing 
pages about the Royal West African Frontier 
Force proved beyond doubt that the colored 
members of that force had few equals in fight- 
ing material. The battles in which they took 
part during the First World War were among 
the hardest, and from all of them the colored 
regiments emerged with enhanced prestige. The 
olored West African soldier is a great fighter. 








1.F. personnel from Mauritius and the West Indie 


a tireless marcher, and is irrepressibly cheerful 
even in the most depressing surroundings. Those 
who know him best declare that the Empire’s 
colored fighters will win many more laurels in 
the Second World War. 





Empire man on London Auxiliary Fire Service 
F. Henriques, of Jamaica 
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HANGING times demand new tech- 

niques. The cooperative influence of the 

Negro minority must be harnessed and 
directed toward the solution of major problems, 
racial, civic, and social. Changing times obvi- 
ously demand a new approach to the intelli- 
gent and objective consideration of problems 
that confront a minority group in an American 
city. There is a new need to clarify aims, to give 
dynamic force to ideals and to cement leader- 
ship into a solid unit for action. Such a new 
technique for these changing times must be 
grounded in the concept of unselfish human ser- 
vice and typify “democracy as a way of life.” 

Moved by the urgency of this need, six men 
sat at lunch one cold November day, 1936, in 
the Monroe Avenue Social Center of the Co- 
lumbus Urban League and discussed a “service 
club.” Among the group were three social work- 
ers, two business men and one dentist. N. B. 
Allen, Executive Secretary of the Urban League, 
had called the meeting. He kept trying to crys- 
tallize this new sense of need that was in every 
man’s mind. 

The community desperately needed an or- 
ganization that could speak and act thoughtfully 
and without restraint on behalf of Negro citi- 
zens. The business and professional men were 
stagnating for lack of a source of fellowship and 
inspiration. Something had to be done to con- 
tinue the community’s constant supply of effec- 
tive leaders. White business and professional 
men made their civic contribution through their 
luncheon clubs. Negro men would find value 
in using a similar instrument of civic expres- 
sion. 

Nothing much happened in this first meeting. 
No motions were passed; no resolutions were 
adopted ; nothing was settled; and only one de- 
cision reached. That decision was to meet again 
and continue the discussion. There was a con- 
census of opinion that this meeting had struck 
on a tremendously significant idea, if it could 
be harnessed and translated into words and ac- 
tion. 

For three months the little group continued 
meeting, discussing and studying the service 
club idea. Although a few new members were 
brought in early in the life of the group, for 
the three formative months the same little group 
of men kept trying to think this idea through 
to their complete satisfaction. In all these meet- 
ings they observed religiously the two basic re- 
quirements of a service club, namely, (a) regu- 
lar meetings (b) with luncheon. 

After five-and-a-half years of experience in a 
number of cities, it is now possible to state the 
objectives of this new movement in Negro life. 
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The 


Frontiers 
Movement 


@ By JOSEPH S. HIMES, Jr. 


lhe central aim of the Frontiers movement is 
the discovery, stimulation and development of 
effective and untrammeled leaders for unselfish 
community service. Membership in a Frontiers 
Club places a man under obligation of unquali- 
fied consecration to the high ideal of service 
Leadership and prestige are seen as the conse- 
quence of devotion to the principle of service. 


The educational feature of the weekly lunch- 
con meetings constitutes a veritable university 
experience encompassing every major topic of 
current interest. While constant emphasis is laid 
on the member’s responsibility to his commun- 
ity, the lectures and discussions tend to give 
him a realistic picture of the processes of com- 
munity life and the changing world scene. 
Armed with this stimulation and information 
Frontiers Club members are equipped to ren- 
der effective service. 

Inevitably, out of such an experience a new 
unity and solidarity in Negro life wells up and 
makes itself felt. The club experience draws 
community leaders together; gives them regu- 
lar opportunities to exchange views and ideas, 
to pick up valuable current information, to keep 
in touch with one another’s problems, and to 
agree on fundamental objectives and techniques. 




















Naturally, and without effort, the rough edges 
of misunderstanding, suspicion and uncoordi- 
nation of effort are smoothed out when the lead- 
ers of many divergent organizations associate 
regularly as friends and fellows. These men un- 
dertake, often for the first time, to integrate 
their individual thinking into group thought. 

Men who meet weekly, eat together, slap one 
another on the back, and joke with each other 
develop an easygoing fellowship and tolerance. 
lhe formality of titles is dropped between 
Frontiersmen who learn quickly to call one an- 
other by their first names. The weekly luncheon 
meetings are a break in the routine of daily 
work, and an oasis to revive often flagging 
spirits. 

Every white business or professional man of 
any consequence belongs to a luncheon club 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions or the like. They natur- 
ally serve their communities through this organ- 
izational instrument. It is therefore easy for 
them to work with Negro business and profes- 
sional men who are organized into this familiar 
mould. The result is the more complete inclu- 
sion of Negroes into the total civic life of th 
ity. 

Translation of service and leadership stimula- 
tion into action has generally taken two princi- 
pal forms. Frontiers Club members seck oppor- 
tunities to service existing organizations. They 


work as members and officers of boards, com- 
mittees, fund and membership campaigns; and 
cooperate actively in numerous other ways with 
all civic and welfare organizations. The estab- 
lished agencies look to the Frontiers Clubs as a 
main source of their leadership. 

The other form taken by service motives and 
inspired leaders is an alertness to meet unmet 
needs of the community. Indeed, in this connec- 
tion it can be said that they have made their 
most significant contribution. The services ren- 
dered are of incalculable value. Further than 
this, they have demonstrated the power and 
effectiveness of the service club idea, and have 
developed and illustrated techniques which are 
in themselves a major contribution. 

The little group of men meeting in Columbus 
in 1936 and 1937 had a vision of this sort of 
thing. The need was urgent; the possibilities 
of the new idea seemed unlimited. They were 
resolved to make a try. In February 1937 the 
group formally organized as the Frontiers Club 
of Columbus, adopted a constitution, and elect- 
ed officers. In the years ahead they saw a na- 
tional federation of Negro service clubs; but at 
this time they were realistic enough to know 
that they must first experiment in a single com- 
munity. Before they could go to business and 
professional men anywhere else with this idea, 
it must have been thoroughly tested, proved 





Some members of the official family of The Frontiers of America 
Seated, l. to r., Rev. T. J. Douglass, Cincinnati, Chaplain; Artee Fleming, Akron, 
Chairman of Board of Directors; Dr. J. S. Himes, Jr., Columbus, Secretary; N. B 


Allen, Columbus, National President ; 


W. T. Nelson, Cincinnati, First Vice- 


President and Dr. J. J. Carter, Columbus, Treasurer. 
Standing, l. to r., Dr. R. M. Tribbitt, President, Frontiers Club of Columbus; A. P. 


Bentley, Columbus, Midwestern Organizer; 


A. Parsons, Dayton, Director; W. D. 


McLoud, Dayton, Sergeant-at-Arms; J. Harvey Kerns, Cincinnati, Director; Dr. C 
Baker Pearle, Baltimore, Third Vice-President; Robert L. Neal, Marion, Indiana, 
Director; and Dr. Irving W. Underhill, Philadelphia, Director 











sound, and a blue print of operation developed. 
Negroes had had far too many unhappy experi- 
ences with organizations. 

In 1938, two years after the experiment was 
begun, the men were certain their idea was 
sound. To symbolize this certainty they organ- 
ized the Frontiers of America and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio in Decem- 
ber 1938. 

During the following year, five attempts to 
organize Frontiers Clubs in other cities were 
made. This experience netted the little group 
of pioneers another lesson. Their blue print of 
operation was sound. This evident in the or- 
ganization and chartering of the Frontiers Club 
of Akron, Ohio, in February, 1939, and the 
Frontiers Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, in June of 
the same year. However, three of the attempts 
ended in temporary failure. The blue print of 
operation was sound, but the technique of or- 
ganization needed further study and develop- 
ment. With this trilogy of clubs as a nucleus, 
then, a serious study was made of the technique 
of selling the Frontiers idea. The result is a 
sound and test procedure. 


At present, the Frontiers movement has en- 
tered upon the third phase of its development. 
There is now in progress an active program of 
organizing clubs in the many cities which have 
indicated interest in the movement. Most recent 
additions to the federation are the Frontiers 
Clubs of Dayton, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Baltimore, Maryland. The coming 
of age of the Frontiers movement was signal- 
ized by the stimulating and significant conven- 
tion held in July, 1941 in Akron, Ohio. 

It is very natural for the reader to ask: What 
concretely have these clubs done? It is all very 
well to talk in abstractions about leadership, 
service, unity, fellowship and integration; but 
show me what they have done. 

The thoughtful reader will recognize, of 
course, that it is not possible to count and meas- 
ure such achievements as group unity or en- 
lightened service motives. Such achievements 
are evident in the tone and quality of community 
life and the citizens of these communities must 
remain living testimony of gains in these fields. 
However, Frontiers Clubs have done some out- 
standing things. 

The Frontiers Club of Columbus believed 
there was ample justification for having a Negro 
member of the city’s Negro Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority. The reasons for this conviction 
need not be reviewed here. After careful scuds 
of the whole matter, a technique of approach 
was developed. Other representative civic, re- 
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ligious and welfare organizations were invited 
to cooperate in the project. Fourteen montis 
of careful, persistent work were devoted to this 
effort. The climax came in the summer o! 
1941 with the appointment of a prominent 
Negro member to this important committee. 

After studying the national defense set-up 
and activities in Cincinnati, the Frontiers Clu!) 
launched the United Council for Participati: 
of Negroes in National Defense. For sever: 
months the Club supervised the new organiz: 
tion, later turning it loose to function as an ir 
dependent body. The United Council now h. 
representatives of more than two score of di 
ferent Negro organizations; and has focus 
their combined efforts in behalf of full Neg: 
participation in every phase of national defens: 
Last fall the Council sponsored a mammot 
patriotic demonstration, “We Too Are Ame: 
icans,” in which over 15,000 people partic 
pated. 

The Frontiersmen of Akron, Ohio, were con 
vinced that Negro teachers should be employe: 
in the Akron school system. Over two year 
ago a carefully planned program to secure th 
appointment of colored teachers was initiated 
Other civic organizations were invited to par- 
ticipate in a united approach to this problem 
After many months of continual effort, on 
teacher was appointed, with excellent prospects 
of others in the near future. 

Frontiers Clubs have served as the instru- 
ment for integrating Negroes, both as individ- 
uals, and as an integral part of the community. 
into civic affairs. On the day when luncheon 
clubs of Cincinnati are guests of the Commun- 
ity Chest at the campaign report meeting, a 
place is regularly reserved for the Frontiers 
Club. This club is included normally and smooth- 
ly as one of the city’s service organizations. 
Notice of the weekly luncheon meetings of the 
Frontiers Club of Columbus are listed in the 
three daily papers along with other luncheon 
clubs and civic organizations in the “Calendar 
of Events.” This is routine; the newspapers 
expect it quite as much as do the club members 

One of the nation’s first civilian defense coun- 
cils was established in Akron, Ohio. Alertness 
and prompt action on the part of the Akror 
Frontiers Club insured the appointment of two 
competent Negro members to this important 
body. Through the contact and information 
gained at a Frontiers Club luncheon meeting. 
the only Negro member of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce was able to join this 
powerful organization. 

It is a simple matter to secure the ablest and 


most outstanding people to address Frontiers 
(Continued on Page 241) 















































The Isthmian 
Negro in the 
Defense 
Program 


® By JOSE J. SMITH 


HE role being played by the Isthmian 
Negro in the defense of the Panama Canal 
assumes ascendancy over that of other fac- 
tions, barring the Army and the Navy, when 
statistics as revealed credit the darker peoples 
with more than 60° of the Isthmian population. 
These figures encompass not only the English- 
speaking gentry, but all such breeds and in- 
tegrations without the Nordic orbit: East In- 
dians, West Indians, the various native Indian 
mixtures and other independent groups not so 
easily classified, respective mother- 
tongues suggest, all together, compass points of 
Castile, Morroco, Mexico and the Congo 
lo attempt to identify this sweeping canvas 
with the actual defense mural would be to at- 
tempt a bromide. Local defease efforts in the 
ntcrest of a Democratic triumph repose in the 
white and black. 


whose 


hands of two primal groups 
The matter of racial strain takes precedence 
over that of language. 

On the Canal Zone, where measures to coun- 
ter possible Axis infiltration in any form are 
more pronounced than across the boundary line, 
separate volunteer Civilian Defense Corps have 
been organized and established for black and 
white alike. Each “Gold,” or white, community 





has its unit, each “Silver,” or colored, settle- 
ment its individual set-up. 

Provisions, however, are identical through- 
out. Defense headquarters, air raid shelter con- 
struction squads, first aid stations, filling of and 
allocation of sand bags, emergency traffic con- 
ductors, wardens for maintenance of “blackout” 
restrictions, utility control, auxiliary police—all 
these and more have been organized, established, 
appointed and conducted in manners and along 
lines more or less identical in the various white 
and colored communities. In Panamanian 
cities the same spirit of preparedness and co- 
operation prevails, though on a scale consider- 
ably less advanced. 

That the machinations of the Fifth Column 
will not be spawned back of a black brow- 
should the day ever dawn when this impending 
possibility should be translated into terms of 
reality—is a theory which those who hold in 
trust the security of the vital water-way know 
to be fact. Black sentiment on the Isthmus is 
solidly lined up behind the United Nations. 

One would pause to reflect that black folk, 
long held in social and economic thrall, would 
welcome the opportunity to rain cleaving blows 
on their shackles; to adopt the spirit and atti- 
tude of India, and the sentiment that circum- 
scription under new masters could be no worse 
than circumscription under the old. 

But such is not the case here in Panama. 
Even the most refractory who might be sus- 
pected of having flirted with Socialist ideologies 
readily admit that the intelligent course lay in 
subscription to the Allied cause. 

I have yet to overhear a black man complli- 
ment the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. True, no 
sentiment ripples through the Negro’s system- 
no incident rankles in his memory—which calls 
for outright hatred of the yellow men. Nippon, 
in its historical evolution, never held the black 
man in physical bondage, never exploited his 
manual possibilities, nor applied to him the 
label of racial inferiority. Then again, most 
things Japanese are, to the Negro, complex. He 
is thoroughly conversant on neither Japan’s na- 
tional course nor her racial policy. Toward the 
Jap, as a consequence, he preferably would 
adopt the policy of laissez faire. But the Empire 
of the Rising Sun has assumed an aggressive 
stand alongside the Third German Reich and 
committed herself to the establishment of a new 
world order along Nazi lines. And the Isthmian 
Negro knows what that portends. 

He has been made familiar with passages 
from Mein Kampf, and is cognizant that an 
Axis triumph will usher him into another era 
of slavery. 

And so, while the Isthmian Negro’s adher- 
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ence to democratic principles never was in 
doubt so far as the present conflict is concerned, 
any possible consideration of Nippon’s cause 
tending toward the favorable is ruled out by 
her position in the Axis line-up. 

The night following France’s fall before the 
Nazi Wehrmacht a swollen, heavy-hearted host 
of citizens marched the streets of Colon to the 
French Consulate, where a demonstration of 
their sympathy for the crushed republic was 
carried out. Thousands of black faces were in 
that throng. 

The night of December 7, after Pearl Harbor, 
thousands more were ready to take their stand 
before the American Consulate and _ iterate 
their loyalty to the government of Uncle Sam. 
But immediate defense measures which hours 
earlier had been put into effect precluded any 
such symbolism. 

Some time ago black American service men 
appeared for the first time on the Isthmian 
scene. The presence of these dark khaki-clad 
figures has done much to obliterate cynicism 
from the minds of not a few free-thinking black 
souls. In the Republic of Panama, President 
de la Guardia a few days later addressed a 
speech to the nation in which he envisioned 
probable recruitment of a Panamanian army. 
To blacks among the politico this statement 
was of more than ordinary significance. Less 
than a year ago, under an overthrown regime, 
thousands of the nation’s youth were divorced 
from their national prerogatives by Constitu- 
tional juggling. The new administration has so 
far instituted no move toward restoration of 
this franchise. So the question as to the poten- 
tial recruiting ground of the probable army was 
immediately posed. 

Regarding the willingness of Isthmian Negro 
youth to participate willingly in the fight against 
the Axis threat, there is no margin for specula- 
tion. No actual concensus has been taken, but 
the results recently achieved by the Silver Em- 
ployees’ Volunteer Committee may be accepted 
as a barometer of the Isthmian black vouth’s 
martial perspective. 

The SEVC was organized only a few months 
ago by a number of colored youths living and 
employed on the Canal Zone. All had been in- 
fluenced and inspired by American ideals. 
Oscar Cragwell, John Gordon, Floyd Gordon, 
Alton Grant, George Simpson, Sylvester Callen- 
dar, Dudley Jones, Edward Gaskin, Herbert 
Moore, and Norman Phillips were the young 
men forming the Committee. They took as their 
adviser Sidney A. Young, editor and publisher 
of the Panama Tribune, a weekly, the only Ne- 
gro organ on the Isthmus. The prospectus of the 
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Committee was to acquire signatures to a p 
posal recording a pledge of loyalty and pres 
ing an unconditional offer of service for « 
ployment in any theatre of war where the fix 
against Axis aggression was prosecuted. 


In the initial submission three hundred a: 
sixty-two signatures were affixed to the acco 
panying petition, which was directed to Gi 
ernor Glen E. Edgerton of the Panama Can 
In his letter of acknowledgment Governor Ed 
erton recognized the “readiness and desire” 
the signatories, and received it “with mu 
pleasure and very high appreciation.” The « 
pressions of loyalty “and devotion to the Unit 
States and to the cause of all the Allied Gover 
ments were most gratifying and commendabl 
he wrote. The Governor added that he w 
transmitting the letter and enclosures to tl 
Commanding General of the Panama Canal “i: 
order that the desire of the employees to joi 
the armed forces of the United States may b 
recorded and the possibilities studied.” 


Shortly thereafter the Committee was in re- 
ciept of a letter of recognition from Major Gen- 
eral William E. Shedd, the Commanding Gen- 
eral. General Shedd wrote the Committee that 
his reaction to their “wholehearted and volun- 
tarv manifestation of solidarity” was one of 
“profound gratification and pleasure.” It was 
“reassuring and heartening,” he said, “to be 
given concrete proof . that so important a 
part of our community can be counted upon to 
assist in anv emergency.” The General con- 
cluded bv advising the Committee that thei: 
offers would be forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment in Washington for further consideration 
As a result of the Commanding General’s refer- 
ence of the offer to the U. S. capital, the Ad- 
jutant General in Washington, D. C., under 
direction of the Secretary of War, on April 27, 
1942 wrote Oscar Cragwell. the Committee’s 
chairman, that “this expression of loyalty to the 
common purposes for which we are all working 
together is sincerely appreciated by the United 
States War Department and has been made a 
matter of official record.” 

Meanwhile, the work of the Silver Emplovees’ 
Volunteer Committee is being carried forward 
The general purpose is to make the gesture an 
actuality. 

Meanwhile, also, the heart of the Isthmian 
dark throng remains firm in its proven loyalty 
to the democratic cause, ignorant but specula- 
tive as to the ultimate tide of world events, to 
be sure; still baffled by the vagueness and ex- 
clusiveness of the Atlantic Charter, but resolute- 
ly balancing, nevertheless, atop the crest of the 
relentless wave opposing Fascism. 
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Color 
Discrimination 


Should Cease 


@ By ROBERT TREAT PAINE 


HERE are some who proclaim that this 

war is to secure freedom for all the world, 

for all people. Yet here at home, within 
yur own borders, thirteen million persons are 
bitterly aware that they are discriminated 
against, unjustly deprived of equal opportuni- 
ties, humiliated as American citizens. 

Do we feel that the Tories of Whitehall have 
been slow in granting freedom to India? India 
will yet win her freedom, though Britain mean- 
while must undergo increased tribulation. Let 
us not focus attention on the mote in English 
eyes. The beam in our own is grievous. Our 
colored citizens have not hitherto been allowed 
to enlist in the Navy’s fighting forces. Yet the 
black mess boy at Pearl Harbor rushed up on 
deck in the bitter bombing and manned the gun 
the Navy regulations had not permitted him 
to touch. Why does Secretary Knox falter and 
fumble in efforts to end this injustice ? 

Surgeon General Parran, so it is said, will not 
admit enough colored girls to serve as nurses 
even for the colored regiments. Yet in view of 
the beloved “Mammies” through all the years, 
I wonder if Florence Nightingale would not 
pick out these very girls to be her angels of 
mercy and devoted nurses. 

In the Army, despite the thousands of black 
soldiers enlisted, there is discrimination and 
rankly unfair limitation of promotion. Wise in 
his three score years and ten, Secretary Stimson 
must squirm in his realization of the shameful 
insincerity and hypocrisy of our American boasts 





of equal rights and liberty for all. Why does he 
let the brass hats terrify and dominate him? 

President Roosevelt has asked that there be 
no discrimination in the field of employment, 
but his request is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. His problem is some- 
what analogous to that of Abraham Lincoln. In 
the Civil War the first volunteers enlisted for 
merely 90 days, but Providence had other no- 
tions. Bitter defeat and humiliation were to be 
the portion of the North, yet like the Pharaoh 
of old, it hardened its heart and would not see 
the light, that, in the terrific struggle it would 
not be allowed to win victory for its own selfish 
ends only but must help to advance the cause 
of human freedom. 

Finally came the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. A hundred thousand black men donned 
the uniform of the Army and fought with in- 
trepid courage. Oh, reader, you should see again 
the Angel, in the great Memorial opposite the 
State House in Boston, hovering over the figure 
of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, who with eternal 
glory was “buried in the midst of his niggers.’ 

Then in that beautiful second inaugural, 
Lincoln, whose very life blood had been drained 
away in the agony of those four fearful years, 
summed it all up in saying that if every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash must be repaid by a 
drop drawn by the sword, still it must be said, 
as it was of old, that the Judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether. 

There are some who think that because of 
our tremendous output of production and be- 
cause of the mighty power of marvelous Russia, 
the war may be over within a year or so. This 
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is not likely to be unless we too mend our ways. 
We seem no longer to realize that God is sifting 
out the hearts of men before his judgment seat. 
Arrogant self-satisfaction blinds our eyes. Some 
even think and hope that the old status quo will 
return and survive in the “new day whose dawn 
is nearing.” 

Through the awful suffering of these last four 
years or more, there appears to be a distinct 
picture of world salvation through world suffer- 
ing. China in her agonizing torture has found a 
new soul. The selfishly divided nations of Eu- 
rope have been ground together beneath the 
Nazi heel. Are we ourselves to be the stumbling 
block? Enemy propagandists point to the shock- 
ingly unfair treatment of our colored citizens as 
giving the lie to our pretentions that we are 
fighting for the freedom of men 


The majority of mankind look to Presid 


Roosevelt as the great hope of the natio:s 


Surely he must understand and sympathize 
voutly with the cry of mankind for sincere le 
ership. Why does he hesitate? To be s 
Southern Democrats are old fashioned and 
actionary and are influential in House and S« 


ate. If the President were to rise in majesty a: 


proclaim and enforce that in all the milita 
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services, in every department of government ar | 


in all walks of life all men, without regard 
color, should stand upon an equal footing, fr 
from discrimination, fifty million of his fell 
citizens would bless his name. 


The effect upon the world outside would | 


momentous. Men would gain new courage ai 


a new faith that God is in his Heaven and a 


will be right with the world. 


You Must Forget the South 
(A solo for two voices 


By D. HERCULES ARMSTRONG 


OU must forget the South- 
The sneering moon, 
The hound’s mouth. 


I have my past here ; 
My songs, my sorrows, 
My tortured dreams, 
My million tomorrows. 


You must forget the South 
The flaming rope 
Come away. There’s no hope. 


I have my god here. 
My murdered dead, 
My jim-crowed brothers, 
My fears unsaid. 


You must forget the South 
The blood, the tears— 
Come on. No one hears. 


I have my faith here, 
My dreams unspun, 
My hands upraised, 


To touch the sun. 
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Task 


or Negro 
cience 
Teachers 


® By W. H. BROWN 


HE school is one of many agencies en- 
gaged in a cooperative effort to promote 
more effective living. The functions of 
these agencies overlap at points but each has a 
set of specific functions. The function of the 
school is to provide all youth with a balanced 
program directed to the achievement of the 
principal objectives of education. These ob- 
jectives are related to citizenship, vocation, 
health, leisure, home-leadership and continued 
effective study. The implementation of thes« 
objectives involves viewing and using all school 
facilities and situations as points where learn- 
ing experiences may occur. It is important that 
teachers strongly resist effort on the part of 
patriotic, political, financial, industrial, military 
and other organizations to employ the schools 
for purposes of propaganda. These organizations 
are often sincere and well intentioned but are 
apt to trap teachers into failing to take their 
responsibilities for impartial and thorough ori- 
entation of youth in the more important prob- 
lems confronting Americans. 
One basic problem for Negro education seems 
to be “How can Negro education become a pro- 
cess by which Negroes may experience life in a 


democracy, the kind in which we as a people 
believe ?” 

This problem is basic for Negro education 
because : 


1. We have been called on to defend a way of life 
which is not yet a reality for Negro youth neither on 
the street nor in the school. 

2. Negroes generally accept the democratic way of 
life and feel that even in its imperfect forms it offers 
them greater possibilities in the various areas of living 
than any other way of life practiced in the world today. 

3. Lack of opportunity on the part of Negro youth 
to gain faith, through experience, in the democratic way 
of life is responsible for the tremendous emotional strains 
on Negro youth today and for vast wastage of human 


resources among Negro Ss 


One implication here is that those who per- 
sist in the practices that involve unnecessary loss 
and wastage of human resources are betraying 
the democratic aspiration; they constitute the 
internal enemies against which our national de- 
fense must be organized. A second implica- 
tion lies in the fact that too many Americans 
are tempted to put aside democracy in order 
to deal with certain temporary problems aris- 
ing out of the present crisis. If the school yields 
to this temptation or if it allows communities 
to yield to this temptation, the first step will be 
taken toward ignoring democracy later when it 
is time to adapt the present machinery to eco- 
nomic and social stability. A “back to normal” 
movement after the war will result in little or 
no significant progress. We may need to win a 
war in order to give democracy a chance to 
survive, but victory will not in itself guarantee 
the survival of democracy. 

Exactly what steps can we as science teach- 
ers take immediately in our classrooms toward 
alleviating the emotional strains on Negro youth 
due to conflicts and insecurities associated with 
the present crisis and the uncertainty of the 
Negro after the crisis, and toward reducing the 
vast wastage of human resources among Ne- 
groes? Whatever is done in the name of edu- 
cation must be consistent with the purposes of 
education. 

Some science teachers have already begun to 
explore ways for making democracy a reality in 
their classrooms. They have found and are still 
finding numerous opportunities for applying the 
principles of democracy in classroom situations. 
These teachers and their pupils have gained 
faith in the process. Already, there is some evi- 
dence that those schools which have made pre- 
vious attempts to revise their programs of in- 
struction are experiencing less difficulty in mak- 
ing the changes demanded by the world crisis 
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than those schools which have not nad the ex- 
perience of changing a curriculum. Making de- 
mocracy a reality involves a reinterpretation of 
our jobs as teachers that will transform our 
classrooms into laboratories in which the prin- 
ciples of democracy are applied without reser- 
vations. We must have the courage and faith 
to allow pupils to take a larger and larger share 
in planning what they shall do and how they 
can best accomplish their purposes. We must 
use the wisdom which we have gained through 
our own experiences in helping pupils examine 
their decisions and in helping them make better 
and better decisions. The democratic way of 
life offers opportunities for all members of the 
group: the fast, the slow, the “bad,” the “good,” 
the rich, the poor, the weak, the strong, the 
light-skinned ones and the dark-skinned ones to 
grow and to achieve the degree of success which 
their potentialities permit. Each has the right 
of protest and should not be penalized for mak- 
ing a protest. Where do Negro children have 
opportunities to learn to make protests intelli- 
gently? The appraisal of such a program should 
not only include the extent to which pupils ac- 
quire important factual information but should 
include also the extent to which pupils achieve 
personal-social adjustment, broaden their inter- 
est, learn to use effective methods of thinking, 
acquire effective work and study habits, grow 
in physical and mental health and develop a 
satisfactory philosophy of life. 

The sciences through research have greatly 
expanded our knowledge of the child’s mental 
make-up, of the dangers to mental health in- 
herent in many of the practices that were for- 
merly an. are still, in a great degree, routine 
practices of the school. This information is 
available to science teachers and skillful use of 
it will greatly increase the effectiveness of their 
work. 

There must exist more classroom situations in 
which the classroom community, including the 
teacher and every pupil, work cooperatively in 
science activities which have broad implications 
for society. Science situations within range of 
the interests and abilities of high school youth 
include exploration of artificial fabrics, synthetic 
products, plastics, soy beans, air conditioning, 
working conditions in industry, marriage, the 
oil industry, health, chemical processes by which 
metals are produced or reclaimed, etc. We 
must not assume, however, that mere changes 
in the content of courses will be enough to in- 
sure that the educational experience will be 
functional. Changes in content must be accom- 
panied by a new spirit of appreciation of the 
values of science and of the nature of learn- 
ing, or they may merely present a new set of 
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facts to be memorized without consideration of 
the significance that they have for the lean 


The vocational preferences of Negro yo 
need to be more realistic. These preferen. es 
seem to be based on a desire for aa econo; 
or social status which many who express th: se 
preferences will not be able to attain throu h 
the present educational program. The so-cal! d 
non-academic pupil, at present has few oppcr- 
tunities to acquire the kind of status which jis 
important to Negroes, yet many vocational o »- 
portunities involving the use of science inf 
mation are open to Negro youth. These vox 
tions offer the status which these youths desi 
and could easily be made a part of our pres« 
science program without introducing addition 
courses. Such vocations include landscape gai 
dener, orchardist, florist, photographer, emba 
mer, watchmaker, radio repairman, rural scho 
teacher, cement tester, beverage maker, dru 
store manager, urine tester, poultry raiser an 
« host of others. At present little or no pro 
vision is made for these vocations in colleges or 
high schools, and no provision is made to in- 
form or interest Negro students in such voca- 
tions. 


— 


The need for a more realistic school com- 
munity is revealed in the questions and observa- 
tions made by pupils almost daily : 


The teacher said that al] of us would have to (i.e. be 
forced to) do fifty-seven experiments. I wonder what 
the experiments are about ? 

“Why do all of us have to work on the frog?—um' 
I forgot to put on my bag of asafedita, bet I'll take 
cold.” 

Our teacher lectures every day except Fridays. I’m 


ifraid I'm not learning much.’ 


Too many schools, including kindergartens, 
elementary and high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, neither permit nor provide any more de- 
mocracy in the school than is accorded their 
pupils on the street. Benevolent dictatorships 
cannot develop boys and girls into independent 
and democratic individuals capable of meeting 
satisfactorily those situations which require crit- 
ical thinking or value judgments. 


Our second concern is related to the selec- 
tion of materials of instruction which are rele- 
vant to the objectives of education and which 
avoid the danger of concessions to pressure 
groups. One important pressure group within 
the Negro race seeks to make the program in 
Negro schools identical with that in white 
schools without questioning the value of such 
programs to either group. Science teachers have 
an opportunity to make use of a fund of valu- 
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able research information relative to Negro life. 
The reports of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, particularly Secondary Education for Youth 
by Harl R. Douglass, point out very definite 
tasks for education as one tool for bringing 
about more effective living and hence less wast- 
age of human resources. Studies of Negro selec- 
tees made by the office of Selective Service re- 
veal interesting and significant facts. For ex- 
ample, Negro selectees between 21 to 36 years 
compared with white selectees between the 
me age limits have less flat feet, less tubercu- 
sis, better teeth but more venereal discases. 


The high rate of anemia among ‘expectant 
mothers and among school children, the falling 
birthrate, the decrease in number of children 
inder five years of age, the human wastage 
luring pregnancy is a challenge to science teach- 
ers since they can make the facts about nutri- 
tion and reproduction available to young peo- 
ple if they dare to use information about human 
beings rather than that about butterflies. Along 
with physiological maturity among young people 
omes a marked concern about marital relation- 
ships and the establishment of a home and eco- 
nomic independence. If they are denied the 
pportunity to be informed on such matters 
through legitimate means, the temptation to em- 
ploy other means is strong. The search for 
auses and cures for lowered moral tone among 

yung adults might well begin here. 


In the present world situation individuals are 
hallenged to make wise choices in situations 
involving morals, money, politics, labor, war, 
peace, race, etc. At present, these areas are be- 
ing exploited by propagandists and controversial 
issues exist in great numbers. Science teachers 








are challenged to help pupils learn to apply suit- 
able thinking processes to controversial issues. 
Will we dare to consider the science implica- 
tions in these issues as points where the educa- 
tional experience of learning to think clearly 
may be begun or will we set ourselves up as 
sources of “pat” answers to all questions and 
thereby block thinking among our pupils? If 
we consider controversial issues will we include 
issues that are really important to Negro youth 
or will we inveigle the pupils into consideration 
of issues involving the function of the spleen, 
the atomic structure of the rare chemical ele- 
ments, the theories of light and priority of the 
egg and the chicken; all because we find secur- 
ity in dealing with certain facts? 

The implication here is that science teachers 
and their pupils need to examine more care- 
fully the facts and assumptions used in their 
classrooms in order to separate those which are 
useful in clarifying importaat issues from those 
which have no apparent value for pupil or 
teacher. Discussions and other learning activi- 
ties in which no effort is made to distinguish 
between assumptions and facts and in which 
facts and assumptions are not related to the 
making of important value judgments contri- 
bute little in the way of understanding. 

The task of science teachers, and for all 
teachers, as I see it, is to discover as quickly 
as possible the changes which need to be made 
in our schools and to have the courage to ex- 
periment until they know how to make these 
changes wisely. Making these changes quickly, 
yet thoughtfully, constitutes the school’s most 
valuable contribution to our defense of democ- 
racy today and forever. 


The Frontiers Movement 


Continued from Page 234 


Club luncheon meetings. This is evidenced by 
the experience of every club in the country. The 
roster of speakers includes some of the nation’s 
most outstanding notables—university _ presi- 
dents and professors, internationally known 
writers and experts, high ranking state officials, 
powerful industrialists, newspaper editors and 
columnists, religious leaders, and many Negro 
notables. For instance, Owen Latimer, Advisor 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, addressed a 
meeting of the Frontiers Club of Baltimore. 
Representatives of the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions Clubs participated in a character-presen- 
tation ceremony of the Frontiers Club of Phil- 





adelphia, which packed over 1,200 people into 
the African Baptist Church. 

Frontiersmen from New York to Omaha 
trekked to Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 20 and 
21, 1942, for the fourth annual convention of 
the Frontiers of America. These were two days 
packed with the high adventure of exploring 
the uncharted boundaries of a complex and 
changing social order which comes as a chal- 
lenge to every Frontiersman. Negro men, en- 
gaged in many branches of business and profes- 
sional endeavor, devoted earnest hours and seri- 
ous thought to the study of this new technique 
for our changing times. 
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Part Il. 


The men got in the car, two in the front, 
three in the back, stepping over he: 

“Hey, we ought’a take a look around.” 

“What the hell for?” 

“Black devil might be hiding.” 

“That’s nght!” 

The men got out of the car. 


IM bent low against the earth as he ran 
from the house. He ran behind the shacks, 
in between the outhouses in a zig-zagged 
path till he came to the roadway. He crossed 
the roadway and began to run in between the 
trees, deep in the shadows. He gave no con- 
scious thought to the fact that behind him he 
had left a group of men who were chasing 
him, that maybe they were the |aw, maybe the 
Klan, that his wife was behind, that she was 
in their hands and that being in their hands 
meant torture, horror, pain, that maybe his wife 
would not be able to stall them off, that maybe 
she would talk. His mind pivoicd on one thing, 
he had to get to that organizer and get there 
fast. Occasionally as he ran, he would give a 
look to the side to make sure that he was on the 
right track, but he had been in the backwoods 
so often that the feel of the earth beneath his 
feet was sufficient. 

Suddenly he stopped and looked about. 
About him was darkness, woodland darkness 
with thousands of noises and the light of the 
stars hidden by the trees. He caught his breath, 
then gave a long whistle, one, two, three, then 
a quick short one. The noises of the woods 
were his answer. His brow creased, deeply 
plowed up lines. Maybe Tom had gone to 
town! 

He whistled again, a long whistle, one, two, 
three, then a quick short one. The noise of the 
forest came back louder, then he heard a long 
whistle in between the noises. 

He sat down on a stump and wiped his face. 
Suddenly a man came from the underbrush. He 
was a slender, almost emaciated man with a 
grizzly beard. His narrow face had a hungry 
lean look as if for years he had been undernour- 
ished. His eyes held a soft gleam, like embers 
that could flare up with any small gust of wind. 

“Jim !” 

“Dey’s come t’ mah house, dey’s got Ella, 
Tom.” Jim’s voice was definite, almost cold, 
as if a long time ago he had made up kis mind 
that such a thing could happen and he had 
prepared for it and was willing to do what was 
necessary. He was not excited, only puffing from 
the long run. 
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Solidarity 


Goreuer 


@ By WELFORD WILSON 


This is the concluding installment of “Solidarity 
Forever,” of the "Poh Inch Worm” series, which 
began in our July issue. 


“If dere was a time foh unity, it’s now. Ah 
needs it, ah needs it bad,” said Jim. 

“I know,” said the white man in the dark- 
ness. 

The two men stood in the quiet with only 
the thousandfold noises of the woodlands be- 
tween them. The white man looked at the black 
man and the black man stared back. They 
were looking over the years behind them, years 
of differences, of strangeness, of bitter and 
agonizing experiences. They stood there, not 
saying anything, each wondering, almost fright- 
ened by the fleeting thoughts of the past. 

“Jim,” the white man almost whispered, 
“yah still trust me?” He spoke as if he held a 
great doubt, some great fear of himself. He 
was white, he had said many things about 
unity. The men after Jim were white. He 
knew what he had to do, but could he do it? 
He stared at the black man. 

“Tim ?” 

“Tom, dis ain’t no time foh us ¢t’ start 
worryin’ bout dat. If we ain’t found dat out, 
it’s too late foh us to start,” said Big Jim, his 
voice sharp, but soft. 

The white man smiled in the dark. Big Jim 
had reproved him. His heart beat quickly. 

“T'll git de white cropper.” 

“What we gonna do?” asked Big Jim, nerv- 
ous now for the first time. 

















Gotta git Ella ‘fore. . 
How ?” 
| don’ know yet,” confessed the man, “we'll 
fir | a Way, meet me down the row.” 

O.K., whistle foh me,” said Big Jim. 

{he two men smiled grimly and parted hur- 

lly. 

[he white man rushed through the woods. 
Hie had not far to go, but in the short ume, he 

ught of his whole life, how he had grown up 
the area, of all the things he had heard and 
icved about Negroes. He had never known 
groes. Then he had found out, found out 
the city and come back, come back because 

had left so may of his own people im the 
wkwoods, under the lash. Big Jim had re- 
roved him, Big Jim was his equal, a white man 
id a black man, with the black man answer- 

back and answering back sharply. He 

ished on; Ella was in the hands of those vigi- 
intes, American Fascists. He wondered if 
\merica would ever go fascist. The world was 
noving fast. America had to have unity or it 
would go like Spain. They dida’t raise the 
logans for the colonial people fast enough. But 
the Negroes were learning fast. It was the white 
folks. Could they learn fast enough? Could 
he get the white croppers to do something? He 
would have to. They were hard. The Negroes, 
even Ella. His mind centered on the woman 
again. They had to save her. Everything would 
be destroyed if. ... Jim would know and a 
few others would understand .. . but the 
ground work would be destroyed. It would 
sweep the croppers back into their prisons of 
hatred, of distrust. His mind caught the hor- 
rible design of the men who had Ella, he could 
see a lynch mob, the stench of excited people, 
loud shouts in the darkness, the burning of 
flares, the nude tortured brown body. He 
pushed his body faster to the row. He had to 
make them croppers do something. Jim trusted 
him. Watkins trusted him, even Ella held a 
trust for him, but it was to save the Negroes 
and whites from themselves, they had to stand 
together now. He saw the low shacks of the 
white croppers and ran harder. He whistled, 
he whistled. Several doors opened. He walked 
up to the first porch, whistling. 

The door on the porch opened. 

“Tom,” said the man at the door. What's de 
trouble?” The man stepped on the porch in 
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his pants and bare feet. Several others gathered 
on the porch. 

“Dey’s grabbed Big Jim’s wife, dey’s after 
Big Jim. We gotta go ’n he’p him!” 

He looked at the men, their faces lean and 
stark and puzzled, questioning. He could read 





their thoughts in their faces. They were think- 
ing the same thought that he had been thinking 
when he had asked Jim if he trusted him. 
What could they do? How could they do any- 
thing? The union was all right, but this was 
different. White folks were after Jim and Ella, 
a nigger and his wife and they were white folks 
too, even if they had sat down beside Negroes 
in the meetings, even if they had walked 
through the night together. The men stood sil- 
ent, their minds muddled, confused. 

“Gotta he’p Jim,” said someone in the dark 
from the rear of the small circle that had 
formed. 

“How 2” 

“Yeah, how ?” 

“What we gonna do?” 

Tom walked closer to the men. He spoke 
softly, seriously. 

“Look ahere, Jim’s been taking all kind of 
chances foh us, to git us together. And it’s 
account o us dey after him, dey got his boy 
in jail, and dey’s down at his shack. He ain’t 
never asked us how or why. He jest goes ’n 
does what’s to be done. He’s trusted us, trusted 
us t he’p him when things got tough ‘caus 
of the union. Yah gonna let him down, well 
I ain’t!” 

He looked at the men. 

“Whatcha wan’ us t do, Tom?” said the 
man in the rear who had spoken before. 

“We jest gotta git Jim’s wife from ’em, that’s 
all. What we gonna do after that, we figure 
out later. The first thing comes first.” 

“Well, what the hell we standing round here 
foh? Ain't no niggah brother gonna git 
himse’] in trouble ’count ob me widout me 
givin’ him a hand,” said one of the men look- 
ing at the others. 

“You don’t mean Nigger,” snapped Tom. 

“Damn, Tom yah allus lookin’ foh a debate 
or somethin’, I said Niggah, I been saying it all 
my life. Dis ain’t no time t’ start no argument.” 

The men were moving about quickly, snap- 
ping on their overalls, sweaters and shirts. The 
whole row was awake, with men in the road- 
way between the line of houses and women 
half-dressed on the porches and looking out 
of the windows. Someone had gone and got- 
ten a battered car and the men were climb- 
ing in. The car sputtered aad spouted, then 
moved slowly, gathering speed and carcen- 
ing down the dusty path. The men in the car 
sat silently and the car pushed into the clear 
night. 

“What we gonna do?” asked one of the 
men. 

“We gonna git our Nigra brother and take 
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his woman from dem flunkies of de landlords,” 
said the man whom Tom had reprimanded for 
saying ‘Nigger.’ 

The car turned toward the row of the Negro 
croppers. From the distance, the men could 
see Jim’s shack near the end of the row. 

“Dere’s an auto dere, see de lights!” said the 
driver. Every one strained his eves. 

“Don’t drive in the row,” said Tom, his brow 
all knotted up and sweating. 

“What we gonna do?” 

“Stop here, push in the field.” 

The car turned into the field and stopped 
with a jerk. 

“Oscar!” 

A slender man, a deep scar on his face, 
moved forward. 

“Yah trv'n git some of de wed brothers.” 

The man slipped out of the car and down 
the field toward the rear of the shacks. 

“Say, look, if dey gonna take Ella, dey gonna 
take her in dat car. We gotta stop dat car 
How we gonna do that?” asked the driver. 

“Stop de car,” answered one of the men from 
the running board. 

“But how, dat’s what ah wanna know ?” 

“Stop it, dat’s ail,” said the man looking up 
at Tom who was standing beside him. Tom 
motioned to the men with his fingers. They 
started moving hurriedly toward the entrance 
to the row. As they neared, they could see a 
light coming on in one of the shacks. Suddenly, 
they heard the purr of the auto’s motor coming 
down the narrow path. The sound grew 
louder. 

The men walked faster. The car was ap- 
proaching. 

“Henry,” said Tom, stopping and speaking 
to the man who had been sitting on the run- 
ning board. “Yah gotta stop ‘em, we'll be 
here, if dey don’t stop or if dey got Ella, 
whistle.” 

Henry moved to the center of the small dirt 
road. The car approached. He held up his 
hand. The driver saw him and slowed down, 
then stopped. Henry turned away from the car, 
so the men would not see his face. 

“What the hell, yah a white man? What 
the hell yah doin’ in nigger row? shouted the 
driver to the outstretched hand. 

“This nigger row, I musta got lost, where 
yah goin’? 

“Looking for a nigger!” 

“Coon huntin’, find anything yet?” 

“A nigger woman,” said the driver. The 
men in the car laughed. 

“No,” Oscar whistled. 
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The white croppers scrambled from the fields 
and without a moment’s waste smashed te 
headlights of the car and jumped on the ru»- 
ning board, grabbed the men. 

“What the hell... .” 

_ ew 

Quickly and securely like city gangsters wi 
long time practice, the croppers gagged the m 
and bound their eyes and slammed their fi 
into the faces of the men until they slump 
down in their seats, unconscious. 

Tom and three other croppers reached ba 
and picked Ella off the floor. They lifted h: 
gingerly as if it was the first time they h 
lifted a woman and were afraid. 

“Henry, you and a couple of boys drive ’e 
down de road and leave ’em.” 

Three men got in the car and the large bla 
car moved ahead slowly, 

In the row now, there were lights in near! 
every cabin. People came out in the roadwa 
as the white croppers walked, carrying Ella t 
her shack. The black people looked at the 
white men, little children rushed out, seeing the 
white men rushed back to the shacks. A hushe 
awe and apprehensive excitement arose. The 
white men walked in silence, a grim silence 
that stood like a wall between Negro and white 
No one spoke, no one knew what to say. The 
black croppers walked beside the white men, 
around them in quiet, a somber quiet, for no 
one knew how to express himself and the way 
he was feeling. They walked together, but 
they were frightened, both Negro and white 
were frightened of each other, fearful of the 
closeness that the night created. 

They entered Jim’s shack and someone lit 
the lamp. The lamp flickered, the wick was 
turned up, the darkness of the room was pushed 
back. 

“Jim,” shouted Tom as he saw the huge 
Negro standing in the shadow by the window. 

Jim smiled, his eyes steady, tears began to 
flow down his face. He walked over to his wife 
who had been placed on the bed. He looked at 
her bruised face. A woman was calling for 
water. Jim looked from his wife to Tom, his 
throat moved; he looked at the other white 
men, brothers in the union, then he looked at 
the Negroes about him. His throat tightened. 

“See,” he said huskily. “See,” he looked at 
the Negroes. Some nodded, some just looked. 

Jim opened his mouthly slowly— 

“Solidarity forever 

Solidarity forever 

Solidarity forever 

For the Union makes us strong.” 
The strong vibrant voices filled the room. 























Burch, Whe 
Treads an 


YuteatenPath 


© By VERNA ARVEY 


ERHAPS you have not heard of Charles 

Eaton Burch before now. If so, you ar 

not alone. This man, whose brilliant work 
wer a period of years should make him widely 
known to laymen as well as to scholars, is a 
tually the recipient of very little public acclaim 
Newspapers rarely mention him. Very possibly 
many of the people who are acquainted with 
him fail to realize the extent of his achieve- 
ment, so great is his modesty and so ingrained 
his dislike of ostentation. 

And yet, in the highest literary circles the 
world over, Charles Eaton Burch is known to 
be one of the foremost living authorities on the 
life and work of Daniel Defoe. The story of 
Dr. Burch’s own life and of his passion for this 
subject can well be an inspiration to every 
young man or woman who hesitates to choose 
an untrodden path for his own, because mn 
one else has tested it; or to the young person 
who is undecided about his life’s work when in- 
stead he might strike out boldly and create a 
career for himself. 

About two o’clock one afternoon in Bermuda, 
young Charles Eaton Burch ran to his father’s 
shop to tell him that the reports from Cam- 
bridge University had just reached Bermuda 
and that his name was included among those 





Charles Eaten 






Charles Eaton Burch 


who had passed the Cambridge Junior Examin- 
ations. “Gentlemen.” announced his father, 
turning to the workmen, “There will be no 
more work today. I shall go home and cele- 
brate.” And they did It was the father, a 
worker in wood, lover of antiques and of re- 
ligious poetry, who instilled in young Burch his 
passion for seventeenth and eighteenth century 
English literature and for collecting books. 

When the son decided to be a professor of 
classical languages and literature, the father 
was delighted. He much preferred such a career 
to one in medicine or law. For that reason, 
everything possible was done to help further 
the ambition. The young man was given long 
pants and huge quantities of clothing fit only 
for the North Pole, and then sent to Wilberforce 
University. From this one may gather that Ber- 
mudans have a rather frigid conception of the 
climate in far Northern lands such as Ohio! 
At any rate, at Wilberforce University Charles 
Eaton Burch collected a B.A. degree. Later, 
at Columbia University, he won his M.A. in 
English Literature and there he met the lat 
Professor W. P. Trent. 

Professor Trent’s influence, like that of Dr 
Burch’s earlier instructors: Arthur Hodgson, 
William S. Scarborough and George W. Hen- 
derson, was indeed great. In one respect it over- 
balanced the others, for it was he who interest- 
ed his pupil in what was to be that pupil’s 
lifework, Daniel Defoe. Dr. Burch’s following 
researches on Defoe were concerned mainly with 
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Defoe’s Scottish period, though some dealt with 
other phases of his life, and it is sicnificant that 
today Dr. Burch is acknowledged by such cen- 
ters as Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and in 
scholarly circles throughout England, America, 
Holland, Canada and a few other places where 
there is a lively interest in English literature in 
general, as one of the few real authorities on 
his chosen subject. His research has been noted 
in the Cambridge Bibliography oj English Liter- 
ature, while his writings on Defoe have ap- 
peared in some of the most learned publica- 
tions in America and Europe, among them the 
London Quarterly Review and the Philological 
Quarterly. He is a member of the Modern 
Language Association of America, a member of 
the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, and is 
included in the forthcoming !ho’s Who in 
American Literary Scholarship. When he has 
lectured at great American universities his listen- 
ers have accorded him the respect and absorbed 
interest that his scholarship merits. 

Though he has attained renown in his field, 
his painstaking study has never ceased. Today 
he is as thrilled at each new discovery he makes 
as he was when he first began his research. 
Someday he intends to write a book on Defoe, 
a book that will be more than just a potboiler. 
Meanwhile he continues to “stake his claims 
in outline” by contributing his finds to leading 
scholarly journals. 

For the past twenty years Charles Eaton 
Burch has also been teaching seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English literature at Howard 
University. If he suddenly struck gold in the 
Maryland flat lands, he avers, he wouldn’t want 





to leave his classes, for he confesses to a sinc:re 
enjoyment in this teaching of a beloved sub. 
ject. During those years at Howard Univer: ty 
he managed a Ph.D. from Ohio State, and two 
years of study and research at Edinbur: h, 
Scotland, with the great Milton scholar, ~ir 
Herbert Grierson. At that time he wrote to a 
friend in the United States: “Scotland is be: :- 
tiful just now. There has been enough rain 
make everything healthily green. It is parti: 
larly impressive to look upon the green hi 
especially those that stand off in all their s 
tary majesty. When I gaze upon them, wh 
ever vanity is in me vanishes.” 

People who meet Dr. Barch are instant 
struck by his sincerity and good humor, | 
genial smile, hearty greeting and gentleman 
bearing. With him there is no pretense, 1 
hypocrisy. He likes the people he meets, a: 
is capable of deep and abiding friendships. H 
wife is Director of Primary Instruction in th 
District Schools, formerly president of the Na 
tional Association of Teachers in Colore 
Schools and — equally important — a devoted 
home-maker and a real inspiration to her hus 
band in his work. 

Outside of school hours, Dr. Burch lives 
modestly in the country with his trees and his 
garden, his lawns and flowers, and two rooms 
in his home set aside to house his collection of 
English literature. Here he works some and 
studies some and life passes for him quietly but 
richly, for he is content to do his work with 
enthusiasm and to know that his fame, though 
confined to the scholarly few, is international 
and secure. 


Man 


By FANIA KRUGER 


LL creeds are one within myself, 


I am giant, or am elf. 


Laughing by day, crying by night, 


My skin is red and black and white. 


I am the blessing or the curse, 


Sum-total of the universe. 


And by the power in my soul 


I break the world or make it whole. 
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Survey of 


HUBERT DELANY NAMED 


Month 








TO JUDGESHIP 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia has just announced the ap- 
tment of Hubert T. Delany as Justice of the Dom- 
Relations Court to fill the vacancy created by the 
nce of Justice John Warren Hill, who has joined the 
d forces of the United States. Justice Delany was 

the Mayor at City Hall. Present at the 

mony were Mrs. Nanny J. Delany, the Justice’s 82- 
old mother, and his sister, Miss Sarah L. Delany. 
stice Delany graduated from City College of New 
in 1923, and from New York University Law 

1926. He admitted to the bar in New 

k State that same year 
r five years he was Assistant United States District 

for the Southern District of New York in the 


minal Division, and then retired to private practice 


in by 


ol in was 


1934 he was appointed by Mayor LaGuardia as a 


ber of the Tax Commission, which position he has 
intil the present 

Justice Delany is chairman of the Civilian Defense 

( neil of the West Harlem-Riverside Division of the 

CDVO, a member of the national Board of Directors 


USO, and vice-president of the National Urbar 


HARLEM JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT MEMBER 

RECEIVES ROTARY AWARD 1— 
a $25 War Bond to 15 
heads the Junior 


At the Rotary Club Luncheon at the Commodor: 


Hotel, New York City, on July 9, Winthrop R. Howard 
New York Rotary Club, presented 


ce-president of the 








Winthrop R. Howard, Vice-President of the New York Rotary Club, presenting $25 
War Bond to 15-year-old Arthur Rhodes. 








Hubert T. Delany 





ear-old Arthur Rhodes, who 
Achievement Plastic Arts Company in 


Harlem, manufacturers of plastic novelties and jewelry 


The youthful 
the small but successful con- 
the 


suggested the 


president of 


cern received award 
for 


name “Achievement” as the 
in the effort 


having 
winning name 

the 
started newspaper. 
The New York Rotary Club 


sponsors Junior Achievement 


titl organization’s 


newly 


in Harlem 


W. S. TOWNSEND 
ELECTED TO NAT'L 
URBAN LEAGUE BOARD 


The election of Willard 
S. Townsend, president of 
the United Transport Ser- 
vice Employees of America 
(CIO), to membesrhip on 
the Board of Directors of 
the National Urban League, 
was recently announced by 
William H. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the National Urban 
League. 
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Mr. Townsend has been head of his union, which in- 
cludes station porters and other railway employees of 
both races, since its organization. Recently he led his 
union into affiliation with the Congress of Industrial 
Organization and was elected to the CIO Executive 
Board. He is the first Negro in American history to sit 
on the governing council of either the A. F. of L. or 
CIO. 

Mr. Townsend is a graduate of Fi 
lives in Chicago, Illinois. He was eiccted to fill the 
post left vacant by the resignation of Dr. Midian O. 
Bousfield, also of Chicago. Dr. Bousfield resigned his 
Board membership after being commissioned Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Army Medical Corps and placed in 
charge of the army hospital base at Fort Huachuca, 


University and 


Arizona 
7 — + 


FOUR YOUNG WOMEN HAMPTON STUDENTS 
MILKING THEIR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


Four young women students at Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., are helping to mect their college bills 
by earning part of their expenses this summer milking 
cows at the college dairy. 

Hitherto, the milking job has been strictly a masculine 
affair, but last spring Lawson S. Randall, foreman of 
the dairy and instructor in animal husbandry, faced the 
possibility of losing all of his skilled male assistants 
in the draft. So he decided to train some feminine 
hands, just in case. 

These modern milkmaids rise at four in the morning, 
to help milk 46 cows in the herd of 60 beasts housed in 
air-conditioned barns at the farm, which is equipped 
with mechanical milkers and other gadgets for up-to- 


date dairying. 


The girls also report for a second milking at one in 
the afternoon. They make 30 cents an hour, work eight 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

Milking isn’t their only task, either. They are learn- 


ing how to feed and water stock, care for young 
ns, and make themselves 


calves, clean the stalls and pens, 
useful generally. And they seem to like their job. 

Wearing the sterilized white uniforms required by 
law when milk is handled for human consumption, these 
modern milkmaids have learned both hand milking and 
milking with mechanical cups. They sterilize their 
equipment after each using, and weigh the milk as it is 
drawn. 

“Green” milkers are usually avoided .by dairy farm- 
ers, because they tend to cut down production while 
learning, but Mr. Randal] has observed no appreciable 
decrease in the output of his Guernseys, Jerseys, and 
Holsteins, since the girls entered the picture. The cows 
yield an average of 500 quarts of milk daily, all 
which is consumed at the college. 

All of the young men who help in the dairy are 
agriculture majors, but none of the young women who 
have invaded the field expects to be a farmer. Rachel 
Norcum, a sophomore, of Portsmouth, is majoring in 
business, while Margaret King and Blen Eva Gardner, 
sophomore from Newport News, and Celestine Cook, 
a senior from Hampton, plan to teach in elementary 
school after graduation. 
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BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE REPORTS 
INCREASE IN JOBS FOR NEGROES 


The Brooklyn Urban League recently reported ar in- 
crease in the employment of Negro women in def+nse 
and non-defense jobs during the month of July. Ac. 
cording to this League’s announcement, the incr: ase 
has been greatest in the radio and electrical equipment 
manufacturing fields. The League also finds that in the 
non-defense sphere, hotels and restaurants in the m 
politan area are employing more Negro help bec: ise 
of the exodus of white persons from these jobs to 
more lucrative war work 

The League’s Industrial Department is register ng 
applicants for employment and war training progr 
New applicants are received between 9 and 12 o' 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. On Mond 
Tuesday and Wednesdays, applicants who have 
viously registered are received at the same hours 


WESTMORELAND APPOINTED TO 
WAR MAN POWER COMMISSION 


Paul V. McNutt, War Man Power Commission Ct 
nan and Federal Security 
nounced the appointment of Edgar S. Westmoreland 
Washington, D. C., as U. S. Office of Education Spe: 


Representative, to assist in the development of trait 


Administrator, recently 


ictivities for Negroes in the vocational training progr 
for war production workers 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. McNutt 
ealed that approximately 75,000 Negroes have receive 


pre-employment and supplementary training in w 





(Hampton Institute Phot 


Rachel Norcum, a sophomore major in business, weigh 

in the milk for feeding the calves. Since she is not hand- 

ling milk for human consumption, she does not have to 
wear a white uniform 
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Nurses and hospital workers attached to Rose-Netta H 


encies that cooperated in the inauguration of the Bl 
Miss Reba Crosby, head nurse; Miss Esther Melville 
lane Cali from Angelus Hospital, Miss Dorothy Akers, 


/ — 
Emma Anderson, Miss Beulah Taylor, 
secretary. 


s to date, and that approximately 11,000 Negroes 
, 


rrently enrolled in similar classes 


Mr. Westmoreland holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 


Howard University and has done graduate work ad- 
ed vocational educatior nd guidance at Harvard 
I reit 
* * . 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL INAUGURATES 
INTERRACIAL BLOOD DONOR STATION 


The Rose-Netta Hospital, Los Angeles, California 
nded by Dr. N. Curtiss King in August 1941, re- 
ly inaugurated an interracial blood donor statior 
Ihe blood secured from the donors was promptly 
taken to the headquarters in the downtown section, 
ed in cold storage to await shipment to the central 
station for the processing for use together with blood 
gathered from all parts of California. After its pro- 
sing, the dried plasma will be distributed to the 
Los Angeles area and to other sections of the state for 
he use in case of emergency and the surplus sent to 
government hospitals and to army camps both at home 
and in the overseas areas occupied by United States 
Idiers 
Dr. King, the founder of Rose-Netta Hospital, re- 
ved his medical degree from Meharry Medical Col- 
ege, Nashville, Tenn., in 1924 and served one vear's 
nterneship at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. From 1925 
1929 he operated the N. Curtiss King Hospital in 


Newman, California. Coming to Los Angeles, he has 


served from 1930 to date with the City Health Depart- 
nt in charge of Los Angeles’ Men’s Venereal Disease 
Clinic. He is examining physician for Selective Service 
yard No. 253 and for the National Youth Administra- 
n, panel physician of the State Relief Administration 


pital and other h 
od-Donor Station es ae 
Hospital; Miss 
Miss May Boudry, Mrs 
Percly, Red Cr 


om Angelu 


and Miss Anne 


and the Los Angeles Hospi- 
tal, outside patient clinic ; in 
charge of the 102nd Street 
Branch Yale Clinic for the 
Board of Education, as well 
as active in civic affairs of 
Los Angeles. He is a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, 
the Los Medical, 


Dental and Pharmaceutical 


Angeles 


Association, and medical 
chief of the 102nd Street 
Casualty Station, South Los 
Angeles 

The Rose-Netta Hospital 
17 beds, 6 bassi- 


nettes, deli 


contains 
very room, dict 
therapy 


kitchen, electro 


room and two operating 
rooms. Doctors as well 
patients of all races and 
pitals and creeds have the use of its fa 
cilities. The architect wh 
planned the building is a 
medical member of the Paul Wil- 

liams firm 

> + * 


COLORED OFFICER CANDIDATES 
INCLUDED IN WAAC 

The twenty-six women from the Southern New York 
Recruiting and Induction District, who were sworn in 
recently as officer candidates of the Women’s Army 
cluded six colored women from the 
New York area—Miss Verneal M. Austin, Miss Vera G 
Campbell, Miss Glendora Moore, Mrs. Jessie L. Ward 
und Mrs. Natalie Donaldson, of New York City, and 
Mrs. Yeolis L. Lynch, of Brooklyn. Among the 400 
women to receive officers’ training in the WAAC at 
Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, forty will be Negroes. Colored 
candidates have beer ad reported for duty 
intry, including Alabama, 


4 ixiliary ( orps, 


selected 
1s sections of the c 

California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


from vari 


Texas, and Virginia 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, director of Negro Af- 
fairs, National Youth Administration, was at Ft. Des 
Moines to greet the candidates when they reported dur- 
ing the latter part of July. Previously, she had had 
several conferences with Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, na- 
tional director of the WAAC, and aided in the selection 
of th: Negro candidates 


+ * + 


VOLUNTEER GROUP TO AID 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


The National Urban League announces the formation 
of the Urban League Guild, an interracial volunteer 
group of young professional people. 

On the Guild’s agenda are: The holding of educa- 
tional meetings open to the public; the promoting of 
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interracial activities on college campuses; the making 
of a movie on Negro life in New York City 

Guild officers are: Mrs. Mollie Moon, chairman 
Mrs. Bernice Kandel, secretary; Mrs. Regina Andrews, 
treasurer; Mr. Reynard Jamieson, chairman of th 
Movie Committee and Mr. Oliver Harrington. chairman 
of the Publicity Committee 

* * * 


SCIENCE SPEAKS AGAIN TO 
THE RED CROSS 

In Vol. 96, No. 2479 of Science Magazine, published 
July 3, 1942, the policy of the American Red Cross 
regarding the separation of blood plasma on the bas 


of its racial origin comes in for caustic comment by fou 


of America’s distinguished anthropologists. The con 
ment is reprinted below: 
THE SEGREGATION OF BLOODS 

The Committee on Race Relations of the Americar 
Association of Physical Anthropologists is opposed to 
the segregation of the bloods from White and Negro 
donors in the blood banks which are being collected 
under the auspices of the Americ Red Cross. Th: 
committee’s reasons for opposing it are the following 

1. There is no evidence that the blood of Negro: 
differs in any significant respect from that of Whites 
The successful transfusion with whole blood from Whites 
to Negroes or vice versa can be accomplished quite as 
readily as between members of the same race. The sam: 
blocd groups occur among both Whites and Negroes and 
no difference has been demonstrated between White and 
Negro bloods of the same groups. 

In the form of dried serum or plasma in which th: 
blood currently collected is being stored, even differenc 
in blood group between donor and recipient are of no 
consequence. 

2. One objection to the indiscriminate use of Negr 
blood in the blood bank is the somewhat higher inci 
dence of syphilis among them and the erroneous notior 
that the disease can be transmitted by means of dried 
blood of a luetic donor to a non-luetic recipient 

(a) Every blood sample received is tested for evidenc« 
of syphilis and all found to react positively are rejected 

(b) Procedures used in preparing and preserving th: 
dried bleod plasma or serum would kill any syphilitic 
organism in the blood, even if, as might conceivably hap 
pen, the blood of a syphilitic donor were inadvertent), 
included in the blood bank. 

3. The segregation of the blood of Whites from thr 
blood of Negroes in the blood bank is, therefore, not 
only unscientific, but it is a grievous affront to the 
largest minority group in our country. This policy of 
the American Red Cross appears even more indefensible 
when one considers the origins of some of the substances 
which are widely and effectively used in modern medi- 
cal practice and which are readily accepted by the pa 
tient. 

(a) The use of materials obtained from the blood of 
horses, rabbits and other animals for protecting against 
or combating various diseases, such as diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, etc. 

(b) Many of the estrogenic (female sex hormone 
and gonadotropic preparations currently used in therapy 
are obtained form the urine of stallions and from the 
urine or blood serum of pregnant mares. Their efficacy 
is in no way impaired by their rather inauspicious 
origin 

(c) The use of extracts or concentrates of various 
animal organs in the treatment of certain human diseases 
has been accepted gratefully and with much benefit by 
those afflicted with such diseases as pernicious anemia, 
hypo-thyroidism, diabetes mellitus, Addison’s disease, 
etc. 

The members of the Committee on Race Relations of 
the American Association of Physical Anthropology are: 

Dr. William K. Gregory, curator, department of com- 
parative anatomy, American Museum of Natural His 
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tory, and president of the American Association of | 
cal Anthropologists 


Shapiro, assistant curator, depart 
f 
ol 


Dr. Harry L 
of physical anthropolgy, American Museum 
History 

Dr. Franz Weidenrcich, formerly of Peking | 
Medical School, Peking, China, now working 
American Museum of Natural History 

Dr. W. W. Greulich, professor of physical 
pology and anatomy, Western Reserve University 
cal School, director of the Brush Foundation, Chair 


ar 


a * * 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE ELECTED TO BOARD 
OF COUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY 


Ernest Angell, president of the Council for D 
racy, recently announced the election of eight new 
bers to the Board of Directors of the Council. Ls 
Granger, executive secretary of the National lt 
League is one of the new directors The othe 
Mrs. Irving Berlin, Edward L. Bert " 
counsel, Henry C. Flower, Jr., vice-president of J. V 


Thompson Company, Sam A. Lewisohn, president of 


pubis el 


Miami Copper Company, Roy W. Moore, preside: 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., Mark Starr, educat 
director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ | 
and Watler White, secretary, National Association 
the Advancement of Colored People 

The Council for Democracy, headed by Rayn 
Gram Swing, was founded in 1940 for the purp 


building a fighting faith in democracy.” 


* * >. 

NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE 
TO CONVENE IN CHICAGO 

During its 42nd annual convention, which will 
held in Chicago, Illinois, August 26-28, the Natior 
Negro Business League will present official represent 
tives of the Office of Price Administration and ot 
war emergency agencies who will explain in detail tl 
functions of the several agencies and how civilians 
support the war effort 

In a recent release, Albon L 
retary of the National Negro Business League, urge 
that Negro Chambers of Commerce, local Negro Bus 


ness Leagues and other local groups interested in ec: 


Holse vy. executive 


nomic problems send representatives to the conventior 
in order to carry back to local groups and communiti 
this type of information direct from government official 


* * * 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR AWARDED 
Ph.D. IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Raoul M. Peréz, a member of the faculty of Xavie 
University, New Orleans, La., for the last five years, wa 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in Romance Languages and 
Literatures by the University of Chicago at the Spring 
Convocation Mr. Peréz received his elementary and 
secondary education in Puerto Rico, and his colle 
education at Howard University, Washington, D. C 
from which instiute he holds two degrees—B.S., cum 
laude, and M.A. in Romance Languages. He is the first 
Howard alumnus to be awarded the Ph.D. in Romanc« 
Languages by any university, and the first citizen of his 
native Puerto Rico to be honored with the degree ir 
this field by the University of Chicago. His studies at 
that university were made possible by a General Educa- 
tional Board Fellowship 
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Dr. Merze Tate, Dean of Women and Associate Pro- 


fessor of Political Science, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Md 


m 


DISARMAMENT ILLUSION. By Merze Tate. 
New York: Macmillan Company (Under the 
auspices of the Bureau of International Research 
of Harvard University and Radcliffe College). 
942. $4.00. 


§ DISARMAMENT AN ILLUSION? Is it an idle 
dream or a practical possibility? Certainly Dr. Tate 
ndicates that the pre-World War movement for a limi- 


tation of armaments was illusory. Her scholarly and 


mprehensive analysis is the result of a conscientious 


ort to seek out and weigh all available information 
Miss Tate’s research in international relations carried 
r to Oxford University where she received the B.Litt 
gree, to the Geneva School of International Relations, 
» Paris, Berlin, Washington and Harvard and Rad- 
ffe in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The valuable re- 
Its of her labors have been recognized and published 
the Bureau of International Research of Harvard 
niversity and Radcliffe College. 


‘The material is presented in a style which combines 


rmality, simplicity, personal enthusiasm and drama- 
interest for the layman. Peoples of all shades of 
nions—rightists and leftists, pacifists and militarists, 
ernationalists and isolationists, as well as responsible 
tesmen can read The Disarmament Illusion with 
fit.” 

The author does not indulge in histrionics, hysterical 
posés and frenzied accusations of governments and 
cials, nor does she laud or unjustly criticize zealous 
fists. She has dealt with the movement only in its 


Books on Our Bookshelf 






broadest aspects, in the proposals for general, simul- 
taneous reduction or non-augmentation of armies and 
navies or of military budgets. The word “disarmament 
has not been used to signify the complete abolition of 
armament as implied in the phrase “lay down your arms,” 
but in the wider significance given to it in popular 
language, as meaning “limitation and reduction of 
armaments 

This book is, without doubt, the least biased and the 
most complete of any that has yet appeared on th: 
disarmament problem. Here is found everything that 
needs to be written on the subject of the general, simul- 
taneous reduction or limitation of armaments: the un- 
derlying reasons or ulterior motives for the proposals 
made by statesmen, kings and emperors; the influence 
of economists, international jurists, novelists, pacifists, 
peace societies, international congresses and associations 
and the press upon governments. Here are the intimate 
letters and private conversations on peace and disarma- 
ment of Bismark, William II, Edward VII, Lord Salis- 
bury, Sir Edward Grey, Sir John Fisher, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Captain A. T. Mahan and John Hay. Here 
is what happened at the Hague Peace Conferences and 
behind the scenes in the Admiralty, War and Foreign 
Offices. 

The study is not peace propaganda; rather, it is a 
critical historical treatment of the pre-World War ef- 
forts towards a limitation of armaments. Since disarma- 
ment cannot be dissociated from the policies of the 
states, the writer has not dealt with the movement as an 
isolated subject. “Disarmament is not a moral, not a 
mathematical, but a political problem. Too often this 
fact has been ignored.” Dr. Tate seemingly has no axe 
to grind. Her approach is therefore neither from the 
left nor from the right. She does not ridicule the peace 
groups for passing numerous disarmament resolutions in 
their congresses and for petitioning and memoralizing 
the governments, but in the conclusion of Chapter III 
she does offer a critical evaluation of the pacifists’ efforts 
to eliminate war through the substitution of arbitration 
and disarmament and concludes: “For the settlement of 
their most serious differences governments rely on the 
arbitrament of war. Although they ‘trust in God,’ they 
‘keep their powder dry’; consequently, general disarma- 
ment for the great powers will always remain an idle 
dream.” 

Dr. Tate does not hold any one nation exclusively 
responsible for the competition in armaments; none was 
innocent, for they all lived in a perpetual state of mutual 
fear and antagonism, expecting war and always prepar- 
ing for it. She does not spare Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, the Balkan States, Japan nor even her 
own country, the United States, which was unwilling 
to restrain “the inventive genius” of her people. Not 
one state was prepared to consider seriously a limitation 
of armaments. A reading of the chapters of the Tsar’s 
Rescript and the Hague Conference discloses that “only 
German methods, not policy, differentiated Germany 
from the other powers.” If none were innocent, there- 
fore, they were all more or less guilty. Finally the 
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failure of the powers to check th nse ar 
rivalry made war inevitable 
Ihe author states the chief thesis her study 
crux of the pro Chapter 1, | 27 of The Dis- 
arma I ’ L all th g states ar 
I x co t vit cist t c 
I ay Vv , 
t N ta 
t . d e 
x ‘ N , > 
g t p 
Cc g@ at a given t } OWE 
“ t war c 
, . 7 to A pp 
t tisfied p f this, t 
. . tar shut Il } ility of obt “ 
I gs whit “ to Or pté 
t t present. Satisfied are equa det 
to retain force wl ve so successfull 
gained for them. This is the simple explanation of the 
failur f most disarmament proposals 
Dr. Tate seems to have followed this maxi “Facts 
when justly arranged interpret emselves.”” Being a 


historian she is interested in history, in facts as they 
actually occurred. Therefore she has diligently uncov- 
ered considerable documentary material never used be- 
fore. She has seemingly examined every relevant old or 
new record, every available official document, published 
or unpublished, whether in the British Foreign Office 
Library, the United States Department of State Library 


or the National Archives, perused revealing memoirs, 


autobiographies and biographies 


ly written individuals when « 
close what others have assume 


and treatises, and final- 
locuments failed to dis- 
d. The study reflects 


tremendous amount of original and tiring research. Miss 
Tate has taken nothing for granted just because it ha: 
previously appeared in print. Consequently for any 
student of history, political science, international rela- 
tions and international law who wants to know the facts 
in, and the background of, the movement for limitation 
of armaments to 1907 and wishes to read them in a 
scholarly, attractive and yet simple and concise style, 
this book is now and for many years will remain the 
most complete and authentic source. But the general 
reader will find the conclusion to Part 1, “The Influence 
of Public Opinion Upon the Movement for a Limitation 
of Armaments,” “The Attitude of Governments Toward 
the Tsar’s Rescript,” the chapters on the Hague Con- 
ference and her final “Summary and Interpretations,” 
interesting and enlightening. 


—BEULAH M. DAVIS 


Sex and Slavery 

in Antebellum Carolina 

SABBATH HAS NO END. By John Weld. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


“@{‘OLORED boys ain’t got no right t’ dey women- 

folks—da’s de whole trubble. De white mens got 

all de white women an’ de colored women, too. De 

colored boy ain’ got nobody. Colored boy try t’ take 

er white woman, eh git hung; an’ effn eh don’ talk er 
white man takin’ his colored gal, eh git whupped.” 

Thus out of the anguish of his soul speaks Quash, 


~ 
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reformed “bad nigger” (his 
trying to run away from 


irns of his Chloe's relat 





overseer. This outcry epitomizes the central t 
Mr Ww d's novel 
WwW Monte ry, tr i as an engineer d 
nt $ ag of his wife s rerited planta 
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mploved because Mr. Montgomery's leniency 


ing Fairview plantation to financial ru 
her. The competit 
1's refusal to submit to a whipping at the 





the overseer and his running away. But his p 
to Montgomery will not let Quash’s conscience re 
he returns just in time to be accused of a rape 

irder perpetrated by a half-insane runaway slave wl 
he had met in his swamp hideaway 

Narrowly escaping death either by lynching or | 
execution, Quash does not mind greatly the severe fi 
ging administered him. He finds comfort in the real 
tion that he will be with Chloe, even though he m 
endure the torture of sharing her with any white 


who may take a fancy to her. He philosophizes: D 
vhere’s er white man’s world us libe in. Us gotta | 
hit like de white man way ‘cep’ when ech ain’ lookin 
till us kin git ourse’fs edumecated an’ till us get erh 
of God 

Mr. Weld’s contrapuntal narrative threads also 
concerned mainly with interracial sex relations. It | 
comes obvious, to the reader at least, that Mamie, prou 
of her status as a ‘house nigger,” is deprived of that 
position by her mistress because of the latter’s knowledg 
that Mr. Montgomery is the father of Mamie’s Ambro 
companion and servant to the two Montgomery childrer 
When dealing with this formally ignored relationship, 
Mr. Weld reaches his utmost in pathos and drama. Th 
scene in which Mamie is separated from her child 


"RE ae . 
sold off the plantation is touching. Quiet irony pervades 





much of the conversation between twelve-year-old Emily 
and her colored half-brother, Ambrose. Emily assure 
Ambrose that she will always keep him with her, 
takes great pains to correct his grammar and manners 
“You're going to be the most educated Nigra in th: 
world,” she tells him. “And you're going to be th 
best servant in the world.” 

A number of American novelists have considered slav 
ery, even the specific aspect of it stressed by Mr. Weld 
An early picture of the idyllic plantation manned 
child-like, contented slaves entirely dependent upon the 
benevolent master was presented in 1854 by “Mrs 
Hentz” in The Planter’s Northern Bride. The bride has 
“never dreamed that slavery could present an aspect so 
tender and affectionate.” But subversive abolitionist 
teachings spread discontent among the fortunate bond 
men, and pained by their ingratitude, the master cries 
“I would rather, ten thousand times, cultivate thes 
broad fields myself, than be served by faithless har 
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Bethune-Cookman College 
The School of Distinction and Personality 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“In the Heart of the Halifax Country” 
Where it’s cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter 
TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 
Business Administration - Home Economics - 


Nurse Training - Commercial Dietetics - 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Four-year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION - State Approved 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 
JAMES A. BOND, Dean-Registrar 

















The Government Need for Office and Needle 
Trade workers is acute 


TRAIN FOR FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AT 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Registration will begin Wednesday, 
September 16, 10 A.M. 


Fall Term begins Thursday, October 1. 
Accelerated Courses for those who can qualify 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 

Enroll NOW 




















KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 

Arts and Sciences - Home Economics - Agriculture 
Business Administration - General Engineering 
Fall Registration date: 

Sept. 1, 1942 
For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 























1942 


1867 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


—————— 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 
—_— ~>—_ 

A Complete Education On One 
Campus, Graduate and 
Professional 
College of Liberal Arte School of Engineering 

Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 
College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School FULLY ACCREDITED 
iia, 
National Defense Courses Under 
Supervision of United States 
Office of Education (Free). 
ip } 


ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING } 


—)-— | 


| 

259 Teachers — 2,623 Students 

| 11,102 Alumni — 26 Buildings | 
—_QO—— 


For permit to register write 


| THE REGISTRAR, 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














BENNETT COLLEGE 
Summer Institute for 
Home Defense 


Community Leadership Clinic 
Child Health Institute 


June 2 - July 15, 1942 


Write for Bulletin 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
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A “CLASS A" COLLECE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 


ACRICULTURE 

BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

CENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


With Courses in 
Aviation — the Arts — Social Studies — Sciences 
President, Malcolm S. MacLean 


Since 1868 - 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
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Cheyney Training School far Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Grades 1-3) ... , .B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) .... 
3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School s B.S. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admiss 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


B.S. Degree 


.B.8. Degree 

















SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK. President Baton Rouge, La. 

















VOORHEES NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Denmark, South Carolina 
Junior College-High School Sixteen unite as follows: 
Four in Trades and 12 in Academic subjects 
Splendid location from health angle. Special trade 
certificates granted. Reasonable expense. Voorhees is 
rated by South Carolina and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Sct : 
J. B. BLANTON, Principal 














LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
Schoo! of Massage and Medical Cymnasticc 
471 Mannattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Moderniy Equipped 
Reducing. Body and Health Ruilding Machines 
Turkieh Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 

















DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
e 
AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 


TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Intormetion address 


The Registrar 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing book 
of corporations as well as making income tax rr 
| ports. We have a highly trained force of teacher 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor 
| respondence students 
| 8s WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Von 





HUNT PRINTING CO. 


Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
ee 
Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
—o-—_ 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 





JAMES L. ALLEN 


“Portraits by “Photography 
New York City 


UNiversity 4-1245 Phone for Appointment. 

















ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL | 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Works Degree 
Summer Sessions—1942—Ten Weeks 
First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, AM. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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